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A SHORT SYNOPSIS OF HAWAIIAN 

GRAMMAR. 



I>^IIT I. 



The following synopsis is intended to contain only 
general principles. For details, see Judge Andrews' Ha- 



waiian Grammar. 



ORTHOEPY. 



^ 1. All purely Hawaiian sounds can be represented by twelve 
letters, of if^ich five are vowels and seven, consonants, viz ; a, e, 
i, o, u, h, k, 1, m, n, p, w. A is sounded as in father, e, as in 
they, t, as in marine, o as in note, u as in rt^le, and not as in 
mule. In a few words, as maka, make^ mana^ &o., the sound of 
a approaches that of a short u in tub. 

^ z. No distinction is made between the sounds oik and / or be- 
tween those of / and r. It is on some accounts unfortunate 
that k was chosen rather than / to re^esent the sound which is 
represented by t throughout the rest of Polynesia, while the Pdy- 
nesian ** k *' corresponds to the guttural of the Hawaiian dia- 
lect. The sound of to is really between that of v and u?, in £ng- 
li^, and in the middle of words it approaches more closely to 
that of V. 

^ 3. Every word and syllable must end in a vowel, and no two 
consonants are ever heara without a vowel sound between them. 
To this rule there is no exception. 

^ 4. Besides the sounds mentioned above, there is in many words 
a guttural break or catching of the breath, sometimes at the be- 
ginning, but more often in the middle of a word. This guttural 
IS properly a consonant, and forms an essential part of the words 
in which it is found. It almost invariably takes the place of the 
Polynesian k. Thus the Polynesian %ka^ fish, becomes Va in Het- 
waiian. This guttural consonant is represented by an apostro- 
phe, in a few common words, to distinguish their mcamn^^ «& 
Ao'u, my, hm^ thy. 



^ 5. A list of a few of the more important words distinguished 
by the guttural break : 



ae, to assent. 

ai, food. 

ao, light, a cloud. 

au, a current, time, &c, 

au, thine. 

akoakoa, to assemble. 

ea, rise up. 

ia, he, she or it. 

ie, canvas, cloth. ' 

11, mouldy. 

od,, to spht. 

51, to excel. 

oo, a digger. 

oa, thine. 

ui, question. 

hai, to tell. 

hao, iron. 

hiu, shy. 

hua, fruit. 

huaka'i, prooeenoQ. 

hoi, to mix, unite. 

kai, seawat^. 

koa, a soldier, brave. 

koe, remaining. 

koi, to urge, compel. 

kou, thine. 

koi, to stitch, a needle. 

liulift, to get ready. 

mai, hither. 

makau, fish-hook. 

moa, a chicken, fowl. 

n&d, to ehew^ 

nau, for thee. 

pan, dMie, inished. 

poi, tare paste. 

pne, to crouch. 

wau, L 



a'e, to pass over, embark. 

a-i, neck, Polynesian kaki. 

a'o, to teach. 

a'u, a sword-fish. 

a'u, mine. 

ako'ako'a, the homed coral. 

e'a, a cloud of dust. 

i^a, a fish. 

i'e, a climbing plant. 

i'e, quarrelsome in liquor, 

i'i, to be crowded. 

d'a, a rafter. 

d'i, to limp. 

d'o, ripe. 

o'u, mine. 

tt'i, young, vigorous. 

ha'i, to be broken. 

ha'o, to discredit. 

hi'u, a fishes tail. 

hu'a, foam. 

hu'akai, sea foam, sponge. 

hu'i, rheumatism. 

ka'i, to carry, lead. 

ko'a, coral reef. • 

ko'e, an angle worm. 

koi, an axe. 

ko^u, mine. 

ku'i, to pound. 

li'uli'u, a long time. 

ma'i, sick. 

maka'tt, afraid. 

mo'a, cooked, well done. 

na'u, for me. 

pa'n, soot. 

po'i, a cover, lid. 

pu'e, to seduce, to hill potatoes. 

vm'u, to scratch. 



^6. It is important to observe the distinction between long and 
short vowels. Thus &wa means a harbor, but awa, a plant from 
which an intoxicating drink is made. Again, kdua means war, 
while katia means we two, or I and thou. 

^ 7. The accent flsnerallY &lls on the penult. This ia true of 
about five-sixths of we worcEs in the language. 

jf S, The Accent is frequently drawn forward by the enclitic /a. 



wUch is generaUj; pronounced as if it formed part of the preced- 
ing word. Thus, aku la is pronounced akula, ua moku la9Aua 
mokula. See Andrews' Haw. Gram, pages 20 and 21. 

^ 9. A List of Similar words distinguished by the Accent. 

^ia, there. 

ika, shadow. 

^la, to rise. 

^Bo, likeness, character. 

dha, pain. 

I'o, meat. 

in&, if. 

c5o, ripe. 

lie, to wrench, turn. 

kdka, to rinse clothes. 

kdia, to proclaim, to pardon. 

kela, to excel. 

k^na, to he satiated, of ^thirst 

kandka, man. 

mdlu, a shadow 

mdma, to chew. 

maldma, month. 

ndna, for him. 

pdho, chalk. 

piia, a flower. 

wdhi, a place. 



aid, ungodly, impious. 

akd, but. 

aid, a pehble. 

and, now, immediately. 

ehd, four. 

i-d, yonder. 

ind, come on ! be quick ! 

od, a digger. 

u6, to cry. 

kakd, to split wood. 

kald, a doUar, silver. 

keld, that. 

kend, to order, send on duty. 

kdnaka, men, people. 

malu, secret. 

mamd, active, light. 

mdlama, to take care. 

nand, to look, to see. 

pohd, to sink. 

pud, a bundle, a flock. 

wahi, to wrap up. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

^ 10. The Hawaiian language hasno inflections whatever. All 
grammatical relations such as number, case, tense, &c., are ex- 
piessed by separate particles. 

^ 11. Most words in this language can be used either as nouns, 
adjectives, verbs or adverbs, their meaning being indioat^ by 
their position in the sentence, and by the accompanying particles. 

NOUNS. 

§ 12. The Gender of nouns is distinguished, 1st, by the use of 
entirely different words, as elemakuhy old man, and luahine^ old 
woman. 2nd, by the use of the adjectives kane, male, and 
wahine^ female, as moa kane, a cock, and moa wahinSf a hen. 

^13. The Plural Number is distinguished, 

First, by the use of the plural artick na before the noun, as 
na kakn the houses. 

Second^ by the use of the phtral sign mau, which is used chiefly of 
small numbers from two to tesxi inclusive. It ^^^^^ "asj^ <«^iSE£«^«'^^ 
definite article ka or ke before it, Wt ia ^\k'w»J^i ^^^j^^s^^^jf^ ^^"^ 



indefinite article A«, or by a posseesiye or demonstrative pronoun, 
as keia mau mea, these things ; ku^u mau maka, my eyes ; ?ie man ^ 
lioy several horses. 

Third, by the use of the plural signs, poe^pd'Sy^iiA. pu^u, 
which are properly collective nouns, and take the articles or 
other qualifying vrords before them. Poe, is used chiefly of living 
beings, and means a company, collection. Pu^u, literally 
a heap, is used chiefly of lifeless things, and pa^e of lands, is- 
lands, &c. E. g., Ae poe haumana, a company of disciples ; he 
pu^u pohaku, a pile of stones ; keia pa*e mokUf these islands. 

Fourth. A few words, besides the methods explained above, also 
distinguish the plural by prolondn^ and accenting the first sylla- 
ble. Thus, kanaka^ man, plural A;ana^ a, wahine, woman, plural 
wdhine, and a few others. 

Fifth, The syllable ma appended to the name of a person, de- 
notes the company associated with him, as Hoapih ma, Hoapili 
and his company. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 14. The distinctions of case are expressed by means of pre- 
positions. The simple prepositions are as follows : 

iNa and No, of, for, concerning, on account of. No also some- 
times means *^from.^^ 

It' f to, at especially of time, and by with neuter verbs and 
J J * I adjectives. It is also the sign of the objective case. 

Ma, at or in chiQiy of place, and by before pronouns and names 
of persons, in which case it takes an o after it, as <* ma o lesu 
la," ** by Jesus." 

Mai, from. The following noun takes aku or mai after it. Mai 
tBikes after it before pronouns, and a before names of per- 
sons. 

Me, with. As an adverb, me means **as," ** like." E. g., *• me 
he hipa la" — ** like a sheep." 

E, by, only after passive verbs. 

Notes on the Prepositions. 
The Distinction between A and O. 

^ 15. There is an important distinction between' the three a 
prepositions, a, ka, and na, and the three o prepositions, o, ko, 
and no. •* O" implies a passive or intransitive relation, ** a" an 
active and transitive one. "A" can only be used before a word 
denoting a living person or agent, and implies that the thuig 
/MDflsefisea is his to make or act upon, or is subject to his will, 



while ** o" implieB that it is his merely to possess or use, to re- 
ceive or be affected by. This distinction is common to all Poly- 
nesian languages, but is most clear and striking in that of New 
Zealand. Thus *< ka hale a Eeawe" means *< me house which 
Keawe built," but ** ka hale o Keawe" means simply »* the 
house which Keawe lives in." Again, ka wahine a Keawe 
** means the wife of Keawe," while " ka wahine o Keawe" 
would mean Keawe's maid-servant. <' Ke keiki a Keawe" de- 
notes Keawe's own child, while ** ke keiki o Keawe" would de- 
note his errand boy, &c. In New Zealand, *• he hangi maw" is 
an oven for you to cook with, but *< he hangi mau" is an oven in 
which you are to be cooked, and would be a most offensive 
curse. 

^ 16. It follows of course that such words as ** hana,^^ work, 
require a after them, and so does ai, food, and all its derivatives. 
Vvords are conceived of as made, or Cushioned by the moutii, and 
hence ^^olelOf^^ *^pule,*^ &c., require a. For a similar reason 
*^ palapala,^^ vnriting, takes a. The following names of relation- 
ship, keiki, child, mo^opuna, a descendant, kauwd, a servant, 
and haumana^ a pupil, require a after them. On the other 
hand, our parents, brothers and sisters, our ancestors, rulers, and 
friends, take o, since they do not owe their existence to us, nor 
are subject to our will. O is used of clothing, canoes, and such 
things as are ours to wear or use, but not to produce. All the 
parts of the body, and the faculties of the mind, as mand^o, 
makemakef &c., take o. All the more remote relations, including 
that of a part to a whole, are expressed by o. 

^ 17. 'uie following list comprises the principal words that 
generally require the a prepositions after them. 

ai, food. kauoha, command. palapala, writing, 

oihana, office. kauwd,, servant. pule, prayer, 

olelo, word. kane,hu8band. wanana, prophecy, 

haumana, disciple, keiki, child. v^hine, wife, 

hana, work. mo'opuna, descendant. buke, book. 

On Ka and Ko. 

^ 18. The prepositions ka and ko are called prefix prepositions, 
because when they are used, the noun denoting the possessor 
precedes i^e thing possessed. Thus *< ko ke alii hale," the chiefs 
house, is equivalent to *'kahale o ke alii," the house of the chief. 
These prefix prepositions are undoubtedly compounded of the 
definite article ka and the prepositions a ana o respectively. 
Thus, *< ko ke alii hale" is for ** ka-o ke alii hale." 

On Na and No, 

^ 19. The fundamental idea in na and no seems ta \^ <t%^Vx ^st. 
possesion. Thus " no ke alii k». ba\ft*' Ttv«w»H)aaV«5»>>si^N»^^'^ ^^ 



belongs to the chief. When an active verb in the infinitive 
follows na is used and not no. As, ** na Keawe e a'o akn i na 
kanaka," it belongs to Keawe, itisK.'s duty to teach men. 
^^ No Hilo mai," from Hilo, implies that one belongs Ui Hilo. 
No denotes on^m from, mai separation from. Both no and mai 
signifying fromy require a directive, wm or ahi^ after the follow- 
ing noun, according as the motion is towards or away from 
the speaker. 

On ly la and lo, 

&20. The preposition i, to, and t, the objective sirn, are 
really distinct words. In the New Zealand, Tongan aim Raro- 
tongan dialects, the former is Ai, and the latter t. They take the 
form ia before pronouns and proper names. The form ta, to, is 
used after verbs of motion, before pronouns or proper names, 
whidi are then generally followed by nei or la, E. g., " to 
makou nei,^^ to us, " io Kristo la,^^ to Christj. The a in ifl, 
and tiie o in io are no doubt distinct elements, and in some dia- 
lects are vrritten separately. Perhaps like the ** emj^tic," 
they express personality or individualiiy. 

^21. The use of t as a sign of the objective case may be il- 
lustrated by the use of the preposition a in Spanish before' the 
direct object of a verb, when it denotes an animated being. In 
a similar manner M is used in Hebrew t)efore a. definite object, 
and so is i in Persian. 

<< Puhi lakou i k» hale," they burned the house. ' 

ARTICLES. . , 

^ 22. *' He^' is the Hawaiian indefinite article, corresponding 
to the English a or an. It is used X)nly in tiie singular number 
and nominative case. Its .use before the plural signs Titau, poe, 
&c, , can be explained by the fact that these are {properly collective 
Bpuns. 

^ 23. There are two definite articles, corresponding to the En- 
glish *< Me," ka or ke for the singular, and na for the plural. 
Tlie form ke is used before all vtotob beginning with k, one or two 
beginning with p, and a large number beginning with a or o* 
The form te prevails throughout aU of Southern Polynesia. This 
article, ke, must not be confounded with the particle ke prefixed 
to verbs, 

^ 24. The best rule for the form of the definite article before 
words commencing with a is the following. Use ke before S 
short, and ka before & long. Thus ke &wa, the harbor, and ka 
awa, the plant awa. L. Gaussin says that ka is used befpre 
those words at the beginning of wBloha consonant ' (the Foly- 
DBBian k or guttural) has been dropped, and ke before the simple 
vowels a aoao. Theae two rules generally cmi\c\^ei. 
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^ 25. The following are the most oommon words commenoiog 
with a and o that require the article ke before them. 

ke a, the jaw. ke aH*i, the chief. ke awakea, noon, 

ke aa, root, vein. ke alo, front. ke ea, breath, 

ke ao, light. ke aloha, love. ke o, fork, 

ke aupuni, kingdom.ke ama, outrigger. ke o'a, rafter, 

ke ahi, fire. ke ami, hinge. ke oho, hair, 

ke ahiahi, evening, keaniani, giasfi. ke ola, life, 

ke aho, breath. ke ana, cave. ke olai, earthquake, 

ke aka, shadow. ke anaina, assemblj.ke olo, saw. 

ke akaakai, rushes, ke ano, likeness. ke one, sand, 

ke akua, Gxm). ke apo, ring, hoop, ke ope, bundle. 

ke ala, road. ke avm, harbor. ke po'o, head. 

The O Emphatic. 

^ 26. The ** emphatic," as it is generally called, seems to h^t 
a kind of article. It serves to point out the subject emphatically. 
It is used only with the nominative case, and chiefly before 
proper names and pronouns. It is the regular prefix to a proper 
name in the nominative case. 

^ 27. It occurs with common nouns only when they are defined 
or particularized by the definite article, by an adjective pronoun 
or a noun in the possessive case, and when at the same tune they 
begin the clause. It may be added that it occurs with sucn 
nouns only when in English they would be the subject of the 
verb *< to oe," in a clause affirming the identity of two terms, or 
when they stand in the nominative absolute. 

ADJECTIVES. 

^ 28. Adjectives have no distinction of Gfender, Number or 
Case. 

They are compared by subjoining adverbs to them. The ad- 
verbs aV, and aku are used to form the comparative decree, and 
loa, ** very," to form the superlative. The preposition t is some- 
times used like ** than" in English, and then means ** in com- 
parison with." Comparison is also often expressed by using the 
verb oif to surpass. E. s., *' Na mea nui aku i keia," things 
greater than this. " Oi aku keia mamua o kela," this surpasses, 
goes before that. << £ oi aku ko oukou maikai i ko lakou," your 
beauty will surpass theirs. 

NUMERALS. 

^ 29. The Cardinal numbers are as follows : 

1 kahi. ^ Vo\\x. 

2 iua. ^ \a.» 

2 
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5 lima. 


4,000 m^no. 


t OQO. 


40,000 kini. 


7 hiku. 


400,000 lehu. 


3 valu. 


[The foUowing have been introduced 


9 iwa. 


by the Amerioan miBBionaries :] 


10 umi. 


50 kanalima. 


11 umi)LQinamiv)c&hi. 


60 kanaono. 


12 umikumamalua. 


70 kanahiku. 


20 iwakalua. 


80 kanaifrala. 


21 iwakalua|uiiaai¥iakah 


i. 90 kanaiwa. 


30 kanakolu. 


lOQ hanerl. 


40 kanabi. 


1,000 taaieani. 


400 lau. 


1,000,000 ini1iona,&c. 



Formerhr 100 would have been ezprdissed thus, << ^a ^anab^ 
me ka iwakalua." 

Remarks. 

^ 30. Instead of counting bv pairs as in xnost of the southern 
|;roup8, the Hawaiians countea by fours. A four taken coUect- 
iTely is called a kauna and formed the basis of tiieir system. 
This probably arose from the custom of counting fish, coooanuts, 
taro, &c., by taking a couple in eadi hand, or oy tying them in 
bundles of rour. 

The word kumi or ^umi is used in the other dialects only in 
Gountine fiithoms. On the other hand anahulu, which Is 
used in Hawaiian only for a period of ten days, is tiie word for 
ten in all the other Malayo-Polynesifin languages. Besides, they 
have the specific numerals, iakOf used in counting tanas, and 
canoes, and ka^au, used in counting fish, the Southern teKau. 

^31. In counting a is generallv pr^ed to the numerals, as 
akahi, alua, &c. At other times e is generally prefixed. But the 
Hawaiian dialect generally uses ho^o hefoteKaki, as ho^okahi 
piLa^a, one hog, &c. As Gaussln says, a contains the idea of 
succession, and of change, e, of completion, or of permanent 
tttate. The higher numbers are used like collective noumi, and 
like them take the articles before them, as he umi^ he kanaka^ &c. 
Compare the expressions a hundred, a score, &c., in Englisli. 
The units are connected to the tens by the connective kumama, 
as has been seen above. But the higher numbers are connected 
by me followed by the article, as <' h(rokahi haneri n^e ka iwaka- 
iuakumamahiktt '=127. 

ORDINAL AND DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBERS. 

^ 32. The ordinals are formed by prefixing the article ka or ke 
to the cardinal numb^, ^^P^pt ** tbe first,'' which is ** nifca." 
" The third day" is " l^e kolu o ka la." •» Hhe seventh year," 
'^ ka Jbikn o ta makahiki." Distributives are formed by prefix- 
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ing pa, as paktAi, one bygone, or one apiece, patua^ two bt two^ 
or two apiece, &c. Sometimes koko^o is ^fixed, to £^bte ecM* 
pany or partnership, as koko^oUma, five m company, koko^ohta, 
a eeooiid, a partner or assistant. 

FRACTIONS. 

§ 33. No Polynesian language had originally any word to ex- 
press the idea of a definite nraction, though they Iiad an abund- 
ance of words to express the idea of a part. To supply this de- 
fect, the English Missionaries introduced into Tahiti^n the words 
of a (half) and tuata (quarter) . In a similat way the word Jiapa 
(half) had been introduce into the Hawaiian langua^, but has 
acquired the general signification of a part. By prSxing this 
hdpa to' the several 'nume^ls, names nave been roihpded for all 
possible fractions, as *' hapalua," a half, <* hapaha," a fourth, &c. 

PRONOUNS. 

^ 34. The Personal pronouns are as follows ; 

Isf PiRsoif. 2d PifiRsoN. 8n P^dS*. 

Singtflat , Au or 6wau Oe la or Oia 

Thcal, Maua, ESuft Oliia iAuA 

Plural, Makou, E^akoii Oulou Lakou 



R«lfAKKS. 



was 



35. OW0U is omji^y « more emphatic forih &>i du, Th^ dual 
, — formed by opmBOUBding the robt.of ilie j^rolioim with ** Am," 
two, and^the plural in like manner by adding ** Ao/u," three, to 
the root.* Hence these phirafe weire originiAy triruiU^ as they 
^re stiU in Vitian or Feejee, which has four numbers. The Vs 
have been dropped in all cases except fii << o/i^a," but aiestill 
retained in the plural by the Tongan dialect, as maiitolit, &o. 
Nohd of the pfonoims have any distinction of gender. 

^ ^6. The fonns nunui and mdkou exclude while kaua and ka- 
k&a ifidude the pi^rson spoken to. This remarkable distinction 
is found in all Polynesian Seingudge^, as well as in those of 
Micronesia, and even extends to the East Indian Afchipetaco. 
In the second person the Hawaiian has dropped initial k^ umig 
otffor^oe, &c. 

^ 37. In the smgular number &e Peif^iMlt j^nbtiiis Mve a 
second, shorter set of forms, used only after certain prepoisdtions, 
(a, 0, ka, ko, na, no, ia, and io,) witn which they unite to form 
part of the same word. These fonns are in the first person 't<, in 
the second, u^ in the third, na. This 'u in the first person is ku 
in the S. "W". dialeofa. 

$ 3S. The Decl^inon of these igit^OTm& m^OcA ^£^<;g)^s^S&%s^ 
follows: 
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Nominattfe 
With the PrepotittoD 
A 



Uf PnM«. 
Aa 



Of 




Kft 






Ko 
Na 
No 
la 



Hy or Throvugh—ViHk 



a'a 

0^1 

ka'a 
ko*a 

no^o 
ia'o 

mao*tt 



From— Mai inaio*a 

WUh-^Ht m«aa 
0y-*l eaa 




2»FiM0«. 
Oe 

aa 
ou 



k&tt 

kta 

n&a 

nott 

iaoe 

ion5 

maott 



aoPnaoK. 
' la 



ona 

kaoa 
kooa 



Lt99 common. 
a ia 

la 
nei 



o ia 



ko u: 



la 
nei 

(oel 

meoe 
eoe 



nooa 
iaia 
ionala 



00 la 



)nei 



maooala 

meia 
eia 



^ 39. The duals of the personal pronouns often serve to connect 
words denoting jpersons. ThxiB '* Hoapili laua o Kalanimoku." 
'rhe dual }aua includes them both. In such sentences, **0" 
follows the dual when both nouns are subjects of the same yerb, 
as laua o in the preceding example. ** S olelo pu maua me 
Manono" means, I will ta& with Manono, ** maua?^ by an ap- 
parent confbsion of ideas, including the speaker and Manono. 

^ 40. The Hawaiians generally avoid applying Ima or kikou to 
inanimate objects. The same remark appues to ta ia. They use 
** ta mea'* or some such phrase instead of a personal pronoun. 

^ 41. *< 9e^* and ** otim" are expressed by iho placed after the 
pronoun. JumUlfvA ^* ia ia iho," and his own << kona iho." 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 42. The PoBsesedve pronouns are simply the personal pro- 
nouns preceded by the prepositions, a, e, Aa, and Ao, i. e. the first 
four forms in section 38. Besides these we find- the possessive, 
Att'ti, my, which is used for both Mu and ko^vt; and ko^ a contrac- 
tion of kou^ thy, which is used for either Aou or him with certain 
common words. JTti'u and ko seem more fiuniliar, and less 
formal than the regular fi^rms. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 48. The Demonstrative pronouns are as follows : 

la, thati the most general of the demonstratives, It never ad- 
mits thejpreposition t before it. 

riliese two are used in contrast or opposition. Kela 
Keia, thU \ annenSly precedes keia, as in the phrase ** kela me 
Kela, thai\ keia," Uiis and that, « kela mea keia mea," every- 

I thing. 
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Neia, this, the present. It is often used of time, as ** neia la" 
to-day. ' • ■' . 

Ua-nei,-5 With these demonstratives the noun is inserted between 
IJa-la, ) the twp parts of the ponoun, as ** ua mokii la," that 
' ship. Compare the Frencn " ce livre, ct," this book (here). 
They generaUy refer back to something just mentioned , They 
are a£o used/ with proper names, in which case the o em- 
phatic is often expressed after ua^os '* ka olelo ana a t/a o 
Maui n«.",. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 44. The Interrogative Pronouns are as follows : 

Wai, who? which! In the nominative case, Owai, it is used of 
individual things as well as persons, but after prepositions, 
only of persons. It is never used adjectively, i. e. to quali> 
fy a noun. 
Ahti,whQt? It takes ** A^" before it in the nominative,, as 
**heaha?" but ke after prepositions, as "no keaha?" 
<* for what." It always refers to inanimate things, not per- 
' sons, and is never used adjectively with a noun. 
' Viea,, which? It is strictly an interrogative adjective, and al> 
ways follows its noun, as *< he kumu hea ia" — ^what sort of 
a teacher is he ? The compounds of ** Aea" serve as interro- 
gative adverbs. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
^ 45. Among Indefinite Pronouns may be reckoned : ■ 

Hai, another, which is used only after prepositions, and never 
occurs in the nominative case. E.g., ** ko hai waiwai," an- 
■ other's property. 

Wahi, some, a little. It was originally a noun, but is now used 
• adjectively as ** wahi ai" some food, •* wahi laau," some 
timber, *^ ua wahi kanaka nei," this fellow, " kela wahi 
kanaka," that fellow. Here it has a depreciatory or diminu- 
tive force. It never takes the article ka before it, but very 
often is preceded by he, and rarely by na, 

Rauwahi, some part, some. It is a compound of the preceding, 
and is always used in a partitive sense. It is sometimes 
preceded by*^ the definite article ke, as **kekau-wahi o ke 
olelo a ke Akua," a little of the word of God. , 
' Rahi, one, a, a certain. It is the same as the numeral one, but 
has acquired a degree of indefiniteness, like the English a or 
an, which orieinally^ was the same as the numeral one, 
E. g., « Eia k3u hewa hou," here is a new sin. *< Eia na 
inoa kahi man mea," here are the na.isQ«A't& ^ase^ji^av 
persons. 
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iKekahi, a certain, iome. The article ke, prefixed to JcM gives it 
ereater indiTiduaJlty. E. ^., ** I kekahi wa," upona.cer- 
Siin time. When repeated it means * * some— others. ' ' Thus , 
** ua nui no kekahii>ele, a na uuku loa ho'i kekahi," i'. e. 
some bells are large and others qnite small. The phrase 
" kekahi i kekahi" is used in a reciprocal sense, and means 
** each other," *• one another." E. g., *• E aloha aku ou- 
kou i kekahi i kekahi," love one another. Kekahi placed 
after the subject of a sentence means ** also," ** also another," 
as ** ovrau kekahi," I also. ** oukou anei kekahii make- 
make e hele aku?" do you too wish to go away ? 

K, other, different. This is properly an adjective, out it may be 
well to mention it in this connection. Its original Polyne- 
sian fbrm seems to have been kese, of which We find the va- 
riations kehe, esCf ki and i. By itself, it means ** strange," 
*• i^ign," but when fi)llowed by the directives a'e or aku, 
it means ** oMcr." E. g., <* he mea ^,"^ strange thing. 
** Na m^ e tf'c" the other things. 

VERBS. 

& 4S. All the distinctions of tense, mode and voice are esprees- 
(Hi Dy separate particles, while number and person are. regarded 
as accidents of the subject and not of the verb. The tenses are 
not near as definite as in English. In hct the dlstinetions of 
fime, which in other langua^ are considered of so much import- 
ance, are but little rej^rdea in Hawaiian, while the chief atten- 
tion is paid to the accideifts of place. The following is 

A Synopsis of the Verb Hana in the Active Voice. 

Present, ke hana nei au I work. 

Past 1st form, hana au I worked. 

** 2nd form, ihanaau I worked. 

Perfect, uahanaau I have worked. 

Pluperfect, uahanaeau I had* worked. 

Future, e hana au I shal} work, 

imperative, ehanaoe work thou. 

Inmiitive, e hana to work. 

[^rf^t \ P^^*^«^Pl«» « ^""^ a^a forking. 

Past Participle. i hana | ^XlwoS^^' 

^ 47. The following is the order in Which the verb and it^ 
^junots are placed : 

]tt« The td^Bd ^gOB, as t, ua, e, 4^€, 
2d The verb itself. 



3d. Pie qi|aU^u)|( M^erb, aa i?iav, took, ole, ^c. 

4th. The passive aign, ta. 

5th. The verbal dirBctiyes, as aku mait i^c. 

6th. Xhe locatives, 7m or /a, or the particles ma or at. 

7th. The stTengthening particle, no. 

8th. Tbesabject. 

9th. The object or predicate ooun. 

Of coarse the above mentioned elements are never all found to- 
gethe;r at once. Of the particles in the sixth place, ^ei, Z^, §na 
and at, if one is used, the others are ezdoded, except in a few 
cases ^here la is used after ana. E. g., " £ hp.na mua ia aku 
ana no )Le alanui." 

Remarks on the Teksis. 

^ 48. The verb without any nrefix has generally a past mean- 
ing. This is the regular form mr the leaoing verb in past ixtpL%, 
especially at the banning ^a sentenee. In this case it is gener- 
ally followed by /a, as << i mai la," he said. 

J. 

The prefix i is used in negative sentences after aole, and in all 
relative sentences in past time. It never begins an unqufilified 
sentence. When it begins a statement,, a qualifying clause fol- 
lows, expressing a JWfon, purpose, time, &c. E. g., '* I hele mai 
nei au e hai aku ia*^0^'' I nave come here to inform you. 

XJa, 

The prefix ua is never used in a negative clause beginning with 
aole^ nor in what would be a relative clause in En^ish. It han 
been questioned whether it is properlv a tense sign. We think 
that it affirms the completion of an action or the resulting state, 
and h^ce corresponds most nearly to the English perfect with 
'* have." It also differs from i in this, that it affirms absolutely, 
and without limitation, while i is limited or qualified in con- 
struction. The adverbs mai nei, "just now," after a verb pre- 
ceded by ua^ express most truly the distinction of the perfect tense 
in English. 

The adverb e after the verb means ** before," and so helps to 
form a sort of pluperfect. But ** e hana e au," does not mean 
** I shall have worked," but ** 1 shall previously work." 

On the Particles Atia^ No and Mai. 

^ 49. The affix ana, which corresponds to the ending ** ing," 
in English, denotes continuant, and may be present, past or 
future. -• Thus •* e hana ana au," may mean ** I am ^<i?y65^%>^ 
or** I was working," or **^ I will be ^QitYva^,^'' ^.RRWt^tsMk'^ "^^ 
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oon&eotion. Ana is aJEBzed to the iMuasiye as well aa to the aotWe. 
Jake **ing*' in Enclish, ana often rorms a participial noun. But 
iu thif case ana alwajs precedes the direotives aku or mai. Com- 
pare ** E holo men ana,** he is sailing hither, and ** kona holo 
ana mai,** his sailing hither. It may be separated firom the 
verb b^ an adverb. 

The mfinitiTe after hiki, and sometimes after pono, takes ke be- 
fore it, instead of f . 

Prohibition is expressed by placing mat before the verb, an 
** mai hana pela,'' do not do so. 

The nartide no is intensive, and serves to emphasize an asser- 
tion. It is often found also with a^eotives and nouns, where it 
helps to express the idea of the verb *' to be.' ' 

The Fossil^ Voice. 

^ M). The Passive .sign is ia aflSxed to the verb. The tenses of 
tlie passive voice are formed in the same way as those of the act- 
ive. As, ** hanaia iho la na mea a pau e ia," all things were 
made by him. Sometimes another letter is inserted between the 
verb and ia, as kauUa, the passive of kau, and auhuUhia, from 
auhuU, &n\ A fbw verbs omit the i, ssikea, passive of ike, to 
know, iohea, the passive of lohe, to hear. 

[n the New Zealand dialect the common mode of expressing 
tlie imperative of a transitive verb is by its passive. Traces of 
tliis occur in Hawaiian. £. g., ** imiia k#oukou pono," seek 
your own advantage, Laieikawai p. 62. ** Kaheaia\o kupuna- 
wahine," call your grandmother," id. p. 64. So oleloia, nohoia, 
in the same work. 

The Causative Form. 

^51. By prefixing ho*o, sometimes ho, before a vowel, and 
sometimes hcCa to the verb, a causative verb is formed, (This ha'a 
is the older form, as we see from the forms whaka,faka,fa''a and 
ha^a of the other dialects. ) From a, to burn, we get ho&, to kindle, 
and from komo, to enter, ho*okomo, to cause to enter. Any ver,b 
in the language may take this prefix. From like is formed hoo- 
halike, to cause to be like, and from inu, to drink, hoohainuy to 
cause to drink, to give drink to. 

Verbal Directives, ^c. 

^ 52. That which is denoted b^ a verb in Hawaiian, is gener- 
ally conceived of as having a motion or tendency in some direc- 
tion, which is expressed by one of the following particles : 

Mai, hither, this way, towards the speaker. 

Aku, away, onwards, from the speaker. 

A *e, upwards , or sideways . 
y'yfa, down. 
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In narration, iho means " thereupon," '< immediately after," 
and generally ** as a consequence." 

Tl^ particles nei or la were originally used to indicate locality, 
like** here" and •* there," and are opposed to each other m 
meaning. Net means present in place and time, here and now, 
while ia denotes distance in place, hut not necessarily in time. 
La unites with the "directives" so aiB to form one word with 
them in pronunciation, and after aA;u, t^ and a'e, it shifts the 
accent to the last syllahle, as ihola, akuh, and aV/a. 

The Relative Particle Ai. 

^53. AiisB, relative particle, and often supplies the want of 
a relative pronoun. It follows the verb, and refers back to a 
preceding noun, or to an adverb or adverbial phrase expressing 
time, place, cause or manner. The initial a, is often dropped 
after a verb ending with a, and after the passive sign ia, as hanaH, 
loaaH, hunaiaHy So. It is ,sometimes omitted vmen nei, ana or 
la takes its place. Xt must be used. 

First, in relative clauses in which the relative would be the 
object of the verb in English, as " the things which he saw," na 
mea ana i ike ai. 

Second, in relative clauses in which the relative refers to a 
thing, which is the means, cause or instrument by which any 
thing is or is done, as " Eia ka mea i make at na kanaka," here 
is the cause from which the people died. 

Third, in relative clauses, where in English the relative adverbs 
when or wh^e would be used, referring to a time or place in which 
any thing is or is done, as ** I ia la a makou i hiki mai ai,^^ on 
the day when we arrived. 

FowrM,.whenan adverb or adverbial phrase expressing time, 
place, cause or manner, stands for emphasis at the beginning of 
the sentence. E. g^ " Malaila oia i ike at," there (is uie place,) 
in which he saw. For further explanations see Part II. 

ADVERBS. 

^ 54. It does not enter into our plan to give a complete account 
of the adverbs in the language. 

Any adjective may be used as an adverb by being placed im- 
mediately after the verb. 

The interrogative adverbs are all compounds of hea, aa auhea, 
where? pehea, how? ihea, whither? &c. 

Questions which require "yes" or "no" for an answer, are 
asked by placing anei after the leading word in the sentence. 

The Hawaiian has two negative adverbs, aole and o/c. The 
former begins a sentence and is the general negative ; the latter 
isasu£5x, and may be added to almost anTtv<;^Tai^ ^£^^:ji^^^^s«. 
verb in the langua^, like un Qji<i less m ^<^^* 



COMPOUND EREPOSmONS OR ADVERBS. 

<& 55. A lafge d&SB of words, espxeesin^ the relatione of place, 
-and which are really nouns with the article omitted, when pre- 
ceded by either of the simple prepositions, serve as adverbs of 
place or time. When at the same time they are followed by a 
preposition, generally o, they serve as *' compound prepositions." 
E. g., ** Ma (ka) loko," within, inside. 

<< Ma loko o ka hale," inside of the house. 

** Ma waho," outside. 

*< Mawaho o kaliale," outside of the house. 

The following is a list of the principal words of this class : 

'0, yonder, from which are formed ma-o, i-Of &c. 

Uka, inland. Mua, before. 

Hope, after, behind. Muli, behind, after. 

Lalo, below. Waena, between. 

Loko, inside. Waho, outside. 

Luna, above, Laila, there. 

Nei, here, which is and after t, may or maif as ia neif maanei. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 56. These are few and simple. The principal conjunctions 

iire as follows : 

A, and. When it connects nouns, it always takes the proposition 
me after it, as a me, 

A long, also means uutily when, and when, before verbs. 

Aka, hLtf a strong adversative. 

I, that^ in order that, denoting purpose. 

Ina, if J sometimes repeated again in the conclusion of a condi- 
tional sentence, like •* then." 

I, iff a shorter form of tna. 

I ole e, if noty or in order that not, 

0, lest, 

Ho'i, also, 

Ke, provided that, used with a present or ftiture meaning. 

Nae, however, yet. 

No ka mea, because. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 57. The only one which merits notice, is auwe, oh ! alas !, 
wmch is found m all the dialects of Polynesia. It is used to ex- 
press every shade of grief, but especiaUy m wailing for the dead. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 

^ 58. Most of the roots in Hawaiian as well as in the other 
Malajo-Polynesian languages are dissyllabic. A great many 
words are formed from others by doubling either the first or 
second or both syllables of the root, See Andrews' Grammar, 
p. 16 and p. 1&. This reduplication, which is common to 
nouns, adjectives and verbs, gives the word an idea of plurality, 
intensity or repetition. 

Other derivative words are formed by prefixing some formative 
syllable, as pa, ka, ha, na, ma, and ki, vo, pu, &c. For the mean- 
ing of these formative syllables see Andrews' Dictionary. The 
verbal noun in ana has been mentioned above in section 49. It 
expresses the action signified by the verb. Other verbal nouns 
are formed by suffixing na, which more often refers to the result 
or the means of the action, than to the action itself. E. g. , hakina 
a broken piece, a fraction, from haki, to break ; mokuna, a divi- 
ding line, from moku, to be broken or cut ; haawina, a gift, &om 
haam, to give, huina, an angle, a junction, from hut, to unite, &c. 
Some of these forms are peculiar, as homohana, the west, from 
komo, to enter, or sink into, i. e. the going down of the sun ; and 
kulana, a place where many things stand together, as a village, 
&c., from ku, to stand. 
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AN OUTLINE OF HAWAIIAN SYNTAX. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

^ 1 Syntax, is defined to be that branch of grammar whieh 
treats of the oonstruction of sentences. The ^rntaz, then, of a 
language like the Hawaiian, which has no inflections whaterer, 
must chiefly relate to the arrangement of its words. It will not 
follow the methods of European grammars, nor will it have any- 
use for the terms ** agreement^^ or *• govemmen.V^ 

In such a language the sirncture of sentences must necessarily 
be loose rather than compact. In a highly cultivated language, 
such as the Greek, each period forms a symmetrical whole, with 
its beginning, middle and end, in which the relations of all the 
subordinate parts to the whole, and to each other, are clearly in- 
dicated, so that the words form a compact whole as well as the 
thought which they express. 

But a language which has not until lately been reduced to 
writing, or employed in carrying on consecutive trains of thought, 
must necessarily be wanting in means to express the connection 
and mutual dependence of its ideas. It will delight in short sen- 
tences, and will prefer to make its clauses coordinate rather than 
svhordinate^ and to keep them distinct rather than to incorporate 
them into the sentence as essential parts of it. Hence our prin- 
cipal task will be the analysis of simple sentences. 

4 2. Two ideas which pervade tne language, and have ^reat 
influence on its syntax, are (1) the distinction between living 
and inanimate things, and (2) that between transitive verbs on 
the one hand, and intransitive or passive ones on the other. 
Add to this the extensive use of the Possessive construction, so 
characteristic of all the Polynesian languages. 

^ 3. In this as well as its cognate languages, most words may 
be used either as nouns, adjectives, verM or adverbs, their mean- 
ing being indicated by their position in the sentence, and by the 
accompanying particles. 

^ 4. The lEtwaiian language has remarkable flexihvV\fe^ , ^css:^ 
one of its sentences may be capt in c(m\.^ «t N^ictV^dV^ <i>^ V>iv®ss^ "^ 



oonveying different shades ol' meaning. The general principle of 
arrangement is that the emphatic word is to be placed at or 
near tne beginning of the sentence. E. g., 

Ke haawi aku nei an i keia ia oe — I ffive this to yon. 
Owau ke haawi aku nei i keia ia oe — / give this to jou. 
O keia k{i*u c haawi aku nei ia oe — I pive this to yon. 
O oe ka mea a'u e haawi aku nei i keia — I give this to you. 
Na'u keia e haawi aku nei ia oc — / give this to you. 

SIMPLE SENTENCJS. 

^ 5. The following general principles are taken for granted. 
Every proposition consists of two essential elements, the subject 
and the predicate. There are three subordinate elements, the 
object, the adjective element, and the adverbial element. Each of 
these five elements may consist of a a single word, a phrase or a 
clause. 

THE SUBJECT. 

^ 6. The Subject must follaw its Predicate. 

This is the general rule. Exceptions to it, whether real or 
apparent, will be noticed below. 

Examples. 

1. Ua hele mai nei ou— ^I have come here. 

2. Re uwe nei ke keiki — ^The child cries 

3. He aihue ia — He is a thief. 

^ 7. The name of a Person, when in the nominative case, ia 
regularly preceded by the ** O emphatic." 

Examples . 

1. He alii mana o Kamehameha — Kamehameha was a power- 

ful chief. 

2. Make o Kahokili ma Oahu— Kahekili died on Oahu. 

3. Holo aku la o Lono — Captain Cook sailed away. 

NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 

^ 8. In negative sentences, when the subject is a Pronoun, and 
sometimes when it is a proper name, it stands immediately after 
•* aole," and before the predicate. If this latter is a verb or ad- 
jective, it generally takes the prefix ** i" before it, or »* c'' if the 
^Inje JB fatiire. 
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Examples. 



1. Aole au e hana hou i kau hana^— I will not do your work 

again. 

2. AoTe au i pupule — I am not crazy. 

2. Aole ia he mea e hilahila ai — That is not a thing to bo 
ashamed of. 

EMPHATIC ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 

§ 9. WheneYer an adverb or adverbial phrase, expressing 
time, place, cause or manner, stands for emphasis at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, the subject, if it be a Pronoun^ precedes the 
verb. In sentences of this kind the verb is generally followed *y 
fhe relative particle fl?, of which more hereafter. 

Examples. 

1. Malaila kaua e noho ai — It is there that we will dwell. 

2. Pela no wau e hiki aku ai — That is the way that I will 

come. 
Compare *» Mahea oe e hele ai? Where are you going? 
and ** E hele ana oe mahea? 

Note. — We have received the following acute suggestion firom 
an accomplished Hawaiian scholar. ** I imagine," says he, ** that 
sections 8th and 9th are not exceptions to section 6th. The 
* aole,' and the adverb or adverbial phrase are the true predi- 
cates^ and the verb following with its adjuncts is an infinitive used 
adverbially, i. e. showing how far or mwhatresfect the negation, 
or the circumstances of time, cause, &c., are predicated of the 
subject." 

NOMINATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

^ 10. The construction called nominative absoltUe in European 
grammars, is very common in Hawaiian. The subject in this 
construction is always preceded by the ** Oem^atic," and is repre- 
sented by a pronoun after the predicate. This pronoun «* w," 
is sometimes omitted, leaving the sentence incomplete. The con- 
struction just described is to be used whenever a sentence would 
begin with *' as to" or ** in respect to," &c., in English ; or when 
the subject is to be rendered* prominent or emphatic; or when 
the subject is a phrase of some length. 

Examples. 

!• ka honua nei, he mea poepoe no ia. — ^TVvfe^jsceOcv>NW^^'^ 

is a round thing. 

I* 
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2. kona inaM ana, o kona make no ia — Her sickness, that 

was (the cause of) her death. 

3. O ka pono no ia, o ka noho na'auao — That is the right 

(thing), the living wisely. 

ATTRIBUTIVE OR ADJECTIVE ELEMENT. 

APPOSITION. 

^11. Nouns in apposition follow the nouns which they limit. 
(1) If the leading noun is preceded by a preposition, this prepo- 
sition is generally repeated before the noun in apposition. (2) If, 
however, the noun in apposition be a Proper Name, it may have 
either the ** emphatic" or the repeated preposition before it. 

Examples. 

1. I ko kau ia Kalaniopuu i ke alii nui — In the time of Ka- 

laniopuu, the great cMef. 

2. Kena ae la oia i kona kaikaina, o Haiao — He sent his 

younger brother, Haiao. 

ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

^ 12. An Attributive Adjective follows its Noun, An adjective 
is called an attributive, when the quality, which it expresses, is 
assumed or taken for granted, and not predicated of the subject. 
It is then a mere accessory or modifier of the noun to which it 
belongs. 

One noun may have two or more adjectives qualifying it. 

Examples. 

1 . Ka palapala hemokle — The Holy Scriptures. 

2. He poe liilii, nawaliwali, naaupo makou — We are a small, 

weak, ignorant company. 
^ 13. Certain limiting adjectives, including the articles, pos- 
sessive, demonstrative and indefinite pronouns, and the plural 
signs, precede their nouns. The plural signs are or were original- 
ly nouns qualified bv the following word, as 
Ka poe bipi — the herd (of) cattle. 
Keia mau nal&r-these houses. 
Ko*u lio — my horse. 

NUMERALS. . 

s 

^ 14. Numerals generally precede their nouns. This is ex- 
phined hy tlie fact that they are really collective nouns like ** a 



myriad," ** a decade," &c. But if they are defintd by an article, 
or adjective pronoun, or noun preceded by the posseBsive ko or ka, 
then the imm&nX follows. 

Examples. 

Compare ** Elua kumut*^ two teachers, and 
•* Na haole elua,^^ the two foreigners, 
*' Ehiku fuUekula,^^ seven school houses, and 
** He mau hale kula eha,^^ four school houses, 

I^ARK. — Ordinal numbers are generally followed by the pre- 
position between them and the nouns they (qualify, 
fe. g. 1. I ke kolu o ka makahiki — In the third year ; lit. in the 
third of the year. 

2. Ka mua o ka hale — the first house. 

3. Ka umi o ka hora — the tenth hour 

^ 15. The first nine numbers take the prefix a or e, while the 
round numbers from ten upwards, inclusive, take the article 
•• he" or a numeral before them. See Part I, Section 81. 

Examples. 

** He umi," ** he kanaha kanaka," ** elua haneri." 

Remark. — *' Nui," when it means ** many" takes *• he" be- 
fore it, as if it weje a collective noun, like the higher numerals. 

EXASCPLES. 

1. Hele mai na kanaka, he nui wale — there came a great many 

men. 

2. But •* hele mai na kanaka nui loa" would mean ** there 

came very large men." 

ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS, AND VICE VERSA. 

^ 16. Any adjective may be used as an abstract noun by pre- 
fixing the definite article. On the other hand, any noun imme- 
diately following another has the force of an adjective. 

Examples. 

1. ** Pono" means right, just, •* ka pono," justice, &c. 

2. He hana kamalii no ia, that is childish work. 

Remark. — In this way we explain the use of ** mea" with a 
following noun to denote owner or possessor. Thus »* mea aina 
means owner of land. Here *' oina" is an adjective oi^-aJLv^^V^j^ 
** moa," person. 
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^ 23 Case 2. — When the predicate is indefinite, i. e. a 
' ' general term , " or when the subject is a£Brmed to belong to a class , 
then the predicate precedes with he before it, according to 
section 6. 

Examples. 

1. He kaula o Mose — Moses was a prophet. 

2. He aihue ke kanaka — The man is a thief. 

3. He ali'i mana o Kamehameha — Eamehameha was a power- 

ful chief. 

4. He poe anaana lakou nei — They are sorcerers. 

^ 24. Case 3. — Another kind of proposition is that which af- 
firms theidentity of two objects or collections of objects. From 
the nature of the case, the subject and predicate must both be in- 
dividual or •* singular terms,'* i. e. they must either be pro- 
nouns, proper names, or common nouns defined by some limiting 
words. 

In all these cases the sentence begins with the '* O emphatic. \ 
A. When the predicate is a common noun, thus rendered definite^ 
the suMect generally precedes the predicate, with the ** em- 
phatic" pr^xed to it. 

Examples. 

1. Owau no kou ali'i — I am your chief. 

2. O lakou ka poe i kohoia — ^Tbey are the persons elected. 

3. Oia ka'u pule i ko'u wa pilikia — That was my prayer in 

my season of distress. 

4. ka make ka mea e maka'u ai — Death is the thing to be 

afraid of, 

5. O Hawaii ka mokupuni nni — Hawaii is the largest island. 
G. O oe no ka'n i kii mai nei — You are the person I have come 

here for. 
7. olua ke hele, o wau ke noho — You two are to go, I am 
to stay. 

Exception. — In certain cases when the predicate is emphatic, 
and especially when the subject is a pronoun of the third person, 
the predicate precedes with the ** emphatic" before it. 

Examples. 

Compare 1. Oia no ka hewa — This (particular thing) was 
wrong, and 

2. ka hewa no ia — That was the wrong (of it.) 

3. O ke kaua iho la no ia — War was the immediate result. 

4. ka pan aku la ia o ko lakou kamailio ana — That was th» 

end of their conversation. 
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5. O ka maDa'o keia o ke ali'i — ^This was the thought of tht 

chief. 

6. O ka'u make kamalii no keia — This is my dying in youth, 

i. e, I am about to die in my youth. 

7. O ka hele keia o kakou? — Is tms our going, i. e. Shall we 

go now? 

B. — ^The simplest affinnation of identity is in answering the 
question, '* Who is it?" as " it is I," '* it is John," &c. In 
mwaiian the ** O emphatic" is always prefixed to the predicate 
in such sentences, and <* no" often follows it. 

Examples. 

1. Owau no — It is I. 

2. O loane no — ^It is John. 

C. — ^When the predicate is a Proper Name il generally precede! 
the subject, with the ** O emphatic" before it. 

Examples. 

1. O Umi oe— Thou art Umi. 

2. O Mala kona inoa — His name is Mala. 

3. I ka inoa o keia kanaka — This man's name is 1. 

^ 25. Case 4. Sometimes that which forms the predicate in 
Hawaiian is an adverb or adverbial phrase, which spedfies the 
mode or place of existence. In such propositions the sulb^t is 
(1) in most cases a definite or *' singular term," and follows the 
adverbiakl expression. When on the other hand, <2) the subject 
IS indejinite, the expletive ** there" is prefixed in English, and in 
Hawaiian the subject generally precedes the adverbiu expression, 
as in case 1. 

Examples^ 

1. Pela ma Nu'uhiwa — So it is at Nukuhiwa. 

2. Eia ka mea maika'i — Here is the good thing, i. e. the best 

thing. 

3. Aia no Amerika, ma ka hikina — Yonder is America on the 

east. 

4. Malaila no ia — ^There he is. 

5. He lunakanawai ma kekahi kulanakauhale — ^There was a 

judge in a certain city. 

6. He moku koonei — There is a ship here. 

7. He aihue maloko o ka hale — ^There is a thief in thA Konum^. 
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PREDICATE ADJECTIVE. 

^ 26. Case 5. When* the predioate is an Adjective, it is known 
to be a predioate and not an attributive, by its position hrfore the 
noun, asccording to section 5. 

(1.) It often takes he before it, in which case it seems to be 
construed as a nouUf or '* mea" may be supplied after the he, 

(2.) In many cases it takes *< ua" before it, in which case it 
seems to be construed as a verb. 

(3.) Sometimes, again* it stands abruptly at the beginning of 
the sentence without any prefix. 

Examples. 

1. He poepoe ka honua — The earth is round. 

2. He mea poepoe ka honua — ^The earth is a round thing, 

i. e. a globe. 

3. Ua nui na moKti i lli — Many were the ships stranded. 

4. He nui na kanaka i make — Many' were the people who 
died. See section 15, Remark. 

5. Nani ka naaupo ! — What folly ! 

6. Ua huhu ia^— He is angry. 

VERBS. 

^ 27. When the predicate is a verb, it precedes its subject ac- 
eording to the general rule, except in the two cases mentioned in 
sections 7 and 8. The following is the order in which the verb 
and its adjuncts are placed. 

1. The tense signs as t, iia, e, &c. 

2. The verb itself. 

3. The qualifying adverb, as rmia, tpale, ole^ &c. 

4. The nassive sign ia, 

5. The ciirectives as aku, mai^ &c. 

6. The locatives, n€t, or la, or the particles ana or ai. 

7. The strengthening particle no. 

8. The subject. 

9. The object or predicate-noun. 

Of course the above mentioned elements are never all found to- 
29ther at once. Of the four particles in the 6th place, viz., n^^ 
Taftma and d, if one is used, the others are excluded, except in a 
few cases where la is expressed after ana. The subject is some- 
times omitted in rapid or excited speaking. 

Examples. 

1. E hana mua ia aku afia no ke alaimi. 

2. Malaila i mahuiai mala ia aku ai o Lftittkawai. 
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VERBAL NOUNS. 

^ 28. Any verb may be used as a noun by simply prefixing to 
it the article or other definitive. 

Examples. 

1. Kaumaha oia i ka lawe ukaaa — He was tired of carrying 

baegage. 

2. Me Minoi ole mamua — Without asking beforehand. 

3. E'e iho la oia me kona koouna ole ia — She went on board 

without having been sent. 

4. Loaa ia Noa ke alohaia mai imua o lehova — Noah found 

grace before Jehovah. 

^ 29. More frequently the verb, when used as a noun, takes 
after it the particle ana, which denotes continuance. This form is 
equivalent to the participial noun in ing in English, but is used 
much more extensively Observe that in this oase ana precedes 
the directives, instead of following them as it does with the verb 
or participle. 

Examples. 

Compare 1. ** £ holo mai ana ia" — '* lie is sailing hither,*' and 
*' Kona holo ana mai," — ^His sailing hither. 
2. Pela ko kamakai haianamaiia'u — Thus was the constable's 
tilling me, i. e. ** So the oonstable told me." 

THE VERB AS AN ADJECTIVE. 

^ 30. Any verb may be used as an adjective, according to the 
principle stated in section 3. E. g. <^ Aloha," as a verb, means 
" to love," as a noun *♦ love," as an adjective ** loving," or 
•< affectionate." When the idea of time is superadded, the verbal 
adjective may be called a ^rticiple. The two forms generally 
used as participles, are 

1. The form with t prefixed to it, called the past participle, and 

2. The form with e prefixed and mc^ or sometimes nei or la 
affixed, which we tall the present or more properly the imperfect 
p<ftticiple. 

The form with ua prefixed, and that with ke prefix^ and nei 
or la affixed, are occasionally used as participles. Like other 
adjectives they nXwv^jafqlhw thei^ nouns. As will be seen here< 
after, they very often supply the place ol a relative cla.\x«^. 

2 
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Examples. 

1. O kekabi kanaka e noho ana ma Olualu — A certain man 

living at Oluatu. 

2. ^a ka aina i hcCawiia noua — On the land given to him. * 

3. Ka poe i haule — The pcMons fallen, or who fell. 

^ 31. The nouns *' mea," and »* poe" are very often omitted 
after the definite article before the past participle. The words 
ka t, like the Tahitian tei have often been mistaken for a relative 
pronoun, and are often written together as one word. 

Examples. 

1. Owau ka (mea) i olelo aku i Boki — I am the (person) who 

said to Boki. 

2. Oia ka t hoike mai ia ia — He is the (person) who declared 

him. 

3. na kauwa ka (poe) t ike — The servants were the (persons) 

who knew. 

Note. — ^This construction resembles the definitive participle in 
Greek, and the »* relative participle" in Tamil. 

^ 32. Another class of sentences, instead of Aa t, have ke before 
the T^b, which mifht be considered a verbal noun denoting the 
agent or doer. This ke is perhaps a contraction of ka e. The 
difference between it and ka t seems to be that ka i is used in a 
past^ and ke generally in a present or future sense. 

Examples. 

1. O ka mea malama 1 ka oiaio, oia ke hele mai i ka malama- 

lama — He who keeps the truth, he it is that comes to light. 

2. olua ke hele, owau ke noho— -ifuu two are the ones to go, 

I to stay. 

3. ko makou hale ke hiolo — It is our house that falls. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

^ 33. The iDfinitive may be the Subject of a clause, especially 
when the predicate is the verb hiki, in the sense of*<can," 
*^ pono" or some other adjective, or a noun or pronoun preceded 
hj the preposition na. After ** hiki," and often after ♦* pono,'* 
it takes ke and not e t)efore' it. It may well be questioned, how- 
ever, whether this form is a real infinitive. 
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ExAlfPLRS. 

1. He pono i na kamalii a pan e makaala — It is right for all 

children to beware. 

2. Aole poDO kehaawi i ka hana ia hai. — It is not ri^ht to 

give the work to another. # 

3. Na Hoapili e kukulu i hale pule, &c — It is for Hoapili (i.e. 

Hoapili's duty) to build a meeting house. 

4. Ua hiki i keia kamalii ke heluhelu — This child can read, 

literally — ** It has come to this child to read." 
N. B. This is the regular way of expressing *»c<m" in Hawaiian. 

^ 34. The infinitive is often the Object of a verb, especially of 
such as denote some action or state of the mind, and those of ask- 
ing, commanding or teaching. 

EXAMFLES. 

1. Paipai na kumu ia kkou e ku paa — The teachers urged 

them to stand fast. 
2f Ao aku la kela ia lakou e pai palapala — That person taught 

them to print books. 
3. Makemake no au e hele— I wished to go. 

OBJECT. 

^ 35. The object of the verb is preceded by the preposition i or 
ia, which serves as an objective sign. In Hebrew we find ** eth" 
used in a similar manner before a definite object, and so the pre- 
position a in Spanish is used before the object, when it denotes an 
animated being. 

Some verbs govern two objects^ one direct and the other in- 
direct, as 

1. ** E haawi mai oe i ke kala ia'u — Give thou the money 
to me. 

2. E ao aku ia lakou i ka heluhelu — Teach them to read. 

6 36. The objective sign " i" is always omitted before " ia^'** 
** that," and sometimes before nouns, especially after mai or ai or 
a verb ending in i. 

Examples. 

1. E holo e ike ia moku haole — Go and see that foreign ship. 

2. E lawe mai oia ia mau bipi. 

^ 37. Participles and participial nouns take the same construc- 
tion after them as verbs. 
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Examples. 

1. I ko'u ike ana i ka lakau hana — On my seeing their work. 

2. Ka liaawi ana mai t ke kanawai — The giving of the law. 

3. Nui wale kou kokua ana ia makou — Great was your assis- 
■ tance te us. 

PREDICATE NOtoNS. 

^ 38. A proper name in the predicate after ** kapa," to name 
or calif always takes the ** O emphatic'* before it. A common 
nouB in the same situation is generally preceded by *' Ae," even 
when it would have the definite article before it in Engli^. 

Examples. 

1. Ua kapaia kona inoa o Puhi — His name was called Puhi. 

2. Eapa aku la oia 1 kona inoa o Umi — He called his name 

ifmi. 

3. Aole au e kapa aku ia oukou he poe kauwa — I will not call 

you lervantB. 

^ ^9. After verbs signifying to become, to change, to choose, 
to appoint or constitute, the predieate-noun commonly takes the 
preposition t, ** into/' before it, and drops the article. This i, 
18 the same word as the conjunction ♦* i" used to express purpose, 
the hei or kei of the Southern groups. This is especially frequent 
in the phrase i mea^ &c. 

Examples. 

1. E lilo ia i alanui maikai, ke hanaia — It will becomo a good 

road, if it bt worked. 

2. E hoolilo au ia oe i kaula — I will make you a prophet. 

3. Ua koho au ia Kahale i luna kanawai — I have chosen Ka- 

hale as judge. 

ADVERBS. 

^40. As has been stated in section 27, the simple adverbs are 
placed immediately after the verb or other word which thev 
qualify. Accordingly they always come between the Verb itself 
and ana or the passive sign ia. Any adjective majr thus be used 
as an adverb. The compound adverbs, mentioned in Part I. sec- 
tion 55, generally stand at the beginning or end of the clause. 
They are really nouns preceded by a preposition, with the article 
omitted. 

Examples. 

1. £ uku maikai ia ka mea nana ka waiwai — He shall bu well 
rewarded who Owns the property. 



« 
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2. E kukulu hale ana ia — ^He is house-building. ^_ 

3. Ua 00 ke kurina i kanu lalani ia— The com planted in rows 

is ripe. 

4. Ma mua holo aku kekahi poe ma laila — Formerly oertain 

persons sailed there. 

5. Aole ia i hele aku t u;aAo-«-He did not go out. 

PKEPOSinONS. 

^41. Prepositions precede the nouns to which they relate, as 
in English. When two nouns are in apposition, the preposition 
18 generallvrepeated before the latter noun as was stated in sec- 
tion 11. When two nounsare connected by a me, " and," a pre- 
position which relates to both nouns, flbnly expressed before the 
first. The . preposition is sometimes repeated, however, after the 
conjunction a. Prepositions are frequentlj separated from the 
fbllowing nouns by the article or other limiting adjectives men- 
tioned in section 3. What are called compound prepositions are 
really nouns, preceded by a preposition, with the article omitted, 
and followed generally oy o, but sometimes by i. For the dis- 
tinction between a ana o, &c., see Part I. ^ 15. 

Examples. 

1. Me ka moi me ka ikpBk kiekie — ^With the king, the exalted 

personage. 

2. E kuai i ka waina a me ka waiu — Buywine and milk. 

3. Kau a'e la maua ma luna o na lio — ^We two mounted on 

the horses. 

4. Piia'ela oia i luna, i ka la'au — He climbed up into the 

tree. 

Ellipsis. 

^ 42. After a noun preceded by ko or ka, the limited noun is 
often omitted. Thus ko before the name of a country denotes the 
inhabitants of that country, in which case *^ poe" is understood 

Examples. 

1. Ko ke ao nei — ^The (people) of this world. 

2. Ko Hawaii nei — ^The (people) of Hawaii. 

3. Ka ke Akua (oleic) — God^s word. 

4. Kalseraela (mau keiki) — The children of Israel. 

THE POSSESSIVE CONSTRUCTION. 

Mt3. The possessive construction is far more extensively used 
in Hawaiian, than in most other languages, and hel^tAv^^^c^ 
2* 
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the yrant of a relative pronoun. The thing possessed, in Ha- 
waiian, is very often a verbal noun or infinitive. 

Examples. 

1. Aole a'u lohe i kona ano — I have not heard about his 

character. 

2. Aole o'u ike i ka lawaia — I don't know how to fish. 

3. He huhu kona — He is angry — literally, **An anger is his." 

THE VERB «• TO HAVE. 

^ 44. The verb •* to have" is expressed bjr the prepositions a or 
0, ka or ko before the n^e of the possessor in the predicate. *< I 
have a book" would be^pressed thus : '* A book is mine." 

Cass 1. In affirmative sentences it is expressed hj the prepo- 
sitions ka or ko oefore the name of the possessor, following the 
thing possessed. 

EXAHFLBS. 

1. He mana'o ko'u — I have a thought. 

2. He palapala kau — You have a book. 

3. He Kunu anei kou — Have you a cold ? 

Case 2. In neoaiive propositions itA expressed by the prepo- 
sitions or a, and the word denoting the possessor ^ when a pro- 
noun ^ precedes the thing possessed. 

* EXAJCPLEI. 

1. A^le ana buke — He has no book. 

2. A9e a'u palapala — I have no book. 

3. Aole anei ou wahi barena? — Have you not a little bread? 

ON THE USE OF NA. 

^ 45. The preposition na is often placed before the noun de- 
noting the agents when an active verb or clause is the subject, 
to express duty or agency emphaticallv. 

Thus, '* Nana no e hoakaka" — It is for him to explain 
It is often used thus at the b^inning of a sentence to point out 




his to have made the heavens." In this example Nana is the 
predicate, and the clause '* i hana ka lani" is the subject. The 
pronoun Nana may refer to a plural as well as to a singular an- 
tecedent. 
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^ 46. When the object of the following; clause is a pronoun, it 

generally precedes the verb, without the objective sign, t. (In 

this case the pronoun seems to be construed as the subject, and 

the following verb to be subjoined adverbially to define the mode 

or extent.) 

E. g. 1. **Na ke aupuni oukou e uku mai'' — It is for the 

government to reward you — ^literally, •* you are for the 

government to reward . ' ' 

2. Na'u no ia e hoouna mai — I will send him — literally, ** He 

is for me to send. 

3. ke Akua nana makou e kiai nei — God who watches 

over us, — literaUy, *• Whose we are to vwitch over," 
This last important use of nana as a relative pronoun will be 
explained more ^Uy in Sec. 54. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

J 47. These are of two kinds: 
. Direct interrogative sentences, which require yes or no for 
an answer. Such questions are asked in Hawaiian by putting 
anei after the leading word in the sentence. Affirmative questions 
which expect the answer •* yes" begin with Aole anei. 

Examples. 

1. He moku anei keia — ^Is this a ship ? 

2. Aole anei he Akua — Have ^ou not a God ? 

3. Ua holo anei ia — Has he sailed ? « 

^ 48. 2. Indirect interrogative sentences, which require a sen- 
tence for their answer, and which are asked by interrogative 
words. These interrogative words are of three kinds : 

1. Interrogative pronouns, as wai, or aha. 

2. Interrogative adjectives as hea or ehia, and 

3. Interrogative adverbs, as ahea, pehea, auhea, &c., which are 
compounds oi hea. 

These interrogatives generally stand at the beginning or end of 
a sentence, and very rarely in the middle. 

Examples* 

1. Owai ka mea aina maanei — Who is the owner of land here ? 

2. Ua lilo ka palai)ala ia wai — The book has passed to whom ? 

3. Ua hopuia Ka aihue e wai — By whom has the thief been 

taken? 

^ 49. Interrogative pronouns are seldom the subject of a verb. 
They are used in the nominative case, when there is a vLcs^asi. vs^ 
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the |>redicate, and the verb '* to be*' would be used in Enfflish, 
i. e. in case 3, Section 24. With a verb the form preceded hjna 
is used, as has been explained in Section 45. The answer to a 
question must always (dosely correspond to it in construction. 

Examples. 

1. Nawai oe i hana ? Na ke Akua — Who made you? God. 

2. Mahea oe e hele ai — Where are you going? or E hele ana 

oe mahea ? 

3. No keaha oe i hana ai pela-*-Why (literally , for what) are 

you doing so ? 

COMPIJX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

^ 50. A compound sentence consists of two or more indepen* 
dent propositions connected together by conjunctions. 

A complex sentence consists of a principal and one or more 
subordinate clauses. From what has been already stated, it is 
evident that Hawaiian sentences are generally compound rather 
than complex^ and their clauses are apt to be co-ordinale rather 
than subordinate . What would form a long sentence in English, 
in Hawaiian is generally broken uj> into several independent pro- 
positions, but loosely connected with each other. 

We will next take up the various kinds of dependent clauses in 
English, and show how they are expressed in Hawaiian. 

THE DEPENDENT CLAUSE USED AS SUBJECT. 

^ 51. In European languages a substantive clause is frequent- 
ly the subject of a sentence. l?hus in the sentence, ** It is evident 
that the earth is round," the word *' it" is really an expletive, 
and the subject is the whole clause, *' that the earth is round" 

In Hawaiian the dependent clause is often abridged^ and ex- 
pressed by a substantive or hy a participial noun, or again it is 
subjoined without any connective as an independent proposition. 

Thus the sentence given above, mieht be rendered << The round- 
ness of the earth is evident" — ua akaka ka poepoe ana o ka ho- 
nua ; or, ** It is evident ; the earth is round" — " Ua maopopo, he 
poepoe no ka honua." 

RELATIVE OR ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

^ 52. The use of a real relative pronoun is confined to the most 
perfect class of languages, viz, the inflected languages. A rela- 
tive pronoun incorporates its clause into tbe sentoioe as a subordi' 
note part, and as an adjective element, quaUfyiog some noon or 
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pronoun in it. This noun or pronoun to which it refers is called 
the antecedent. Such clauses are expreesed in Hawaiian, either 
in an abridged form by means of adjectives or participles^ or by 
the PosscFsive Construction, explained above, which last furnish- 
es a clear and compact mode of rendering such clauses when they 
are short. When they are hnff or involved, they must be render- 
ed in Hawaiian by independent propositions. 

^ 53. Remark. Observe that when the antecedent of the rela- 
tive is a pronoun of the third person, as in the phrases ** he 
who,'* ** those who," &c.,itis expressed in Hawaiian by the 
nouns ** ka mea" for the singular, and ♦* ka poe" for the plural. 

^ 54. Cask 1. When the Relative is Subject of its Clause. 

A. — When the clause contains the copula »* to be," the relative 
is wanting, and the clause is expressed by an adjective simply, or 
by a noun in apposition. Thus, *' the man who is honest"^: 
** the horiest man." ** Paul, who was an apo8tle"=** Paul an 
apostle." *' He that is holy, he that is true"=0 ka mea hoano, 
ka mea oiaio. 

B. — When the relative is the subject of a verb, the clause is 
often expressed by a participle. This is the regular construction 
when the verb is intransitive or passive. ThuB, ** the thing which 
was given"=the thing given — ka mea i haawiia. 

E. s. 1. Ka poe i haule — The people who fell. 

2. Ka poe e noho ana maluna o ke kuahiyri — They who dwell 

on the mountain. 

3. He nui na mea e a'e i hanaia — Many were the other things 

which were done. 

C. — ^The relative is expressed by nana, hy the construction in 
section 45, when the following verb is active and transitive, and 
when the agent is a person. The tense signs are i in past time, 
and e m present or future time. 



E. g. 1.^ Ka mea nana au i hoouna mai — ^He who sent me. 
2. luda nana ia i kumakaia — Judas who betrayed him. 
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3. oe ke kanaka nana i aihue ko'u lio — You are the man 

who stole my horse. 

4. .0 ke Akua nana e ike i na mea a pau — God who sees all 

things. 

5. Aole o'u mea nana e hai mai, &c, — I had no one to tell 

mc, &c. 

^ 55. Case 2. When the Relative is Object of its clause. 
What would be the. subject of the clauite \tL¥iCi^v^ScL^^s^"^^a^»^^si^*^ 
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the PomeHBive form, i. «. preceded by the preposition a or ha^ aa 
it' the anteoodeut wore a thing potiseBsed, and the verb subjoined 
as with nana. Tiio prefix preposition ** ka" is used when the 
noun (generally mea) follows or is understood. 

The relative particle ai always follows the verb, except. when 
nei^ lot or ana takes its place. 

K. g. 1. »» What T tell you''—" My thing to tell you"— ka'u 
nioa e hai aku net ia oukou. 

2. *' The things which I saw — The things of me to have seen" 

— na mea a'u i ike ai, 

3. ** This is what they saw" — Here is theirs to have seen — Eia 

ka lakou i iko ai. 

4. A tale which my mother told me — Ho kaao a ko*u makua- 

hine i hai mai ai ia'u. 

5. Ke kumu niu a maua i ae like ai — The coooanut tree which 

wo two agreed about. 

(56. Cask 3. When the relative in in the possessive case ^ or 
is governed by a preposition* 

A. — When it relates to a person it is expressed in Hawaiian by 
a personal pronoun in the same construction. 

E. g. 1. ka mea ia ia ke ki — He to whom the key belongs. 
2. < * E ke Akua mana loa, me oe e noho la ka uhane o ka poe i 

haalele i keia ao" — '* Almighty God, with whom dwell the 

spirits of the departed." 
8. ** Ka mea ma ona la ia i hana ai ka lani a me ka honua" — 

" The person by whom he made the heaven and the earth." 

B.— When the relative refers to a tlung^ which is the cause^ 
means or instrument " by which" any thing is or is done, the 
relative is generally expressed only by the particle at, which air 
ways follows the verb in such clauses. 

E. g. 1. Eia ka mea e make ai na kanaka—** This is the cause 
from which the people decrease." 

2. Oia ke kumu i kaua ai lakou — That was the cause for 

which they fought. 

3. Heaha kau mea i hiki mai ai — What is your reason for 

coming ? 

4. ** Ka kaua mea i au mai nei (for ai) i keia mau kai'ewalu" 

** The reason for which we have sailed hither over these 
eight seas," or *' Our reason for sailing hither." ko. 

0. — When the relative refers to a noun denoting the time or 
place ^ ** in which" or ** at which" any thing is or is done, the 
PoMeflsive construction explained in section 55 is preferred when 
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a person H the agent, and an active verb follows. In this case a 
is generally used before the noun denoting the agent, but some- 
times ko especially wlien waht follows. The verb is always follow- 
ed by the relative particle ai, or n«\ which sometimes takes its place. 
Often, however, and always when a passive verb follows, the con- 
- strnction given in the last paragraph (B) is preferred, the relative 
being expressed simply by ai after the verb. 

E. g. 1. ** At the time in which Captain Cook arrived— When 
Captain Cook arrived" — '* I ka wa i ku mai ai o Lono." 

2. ** At Kona, the place where he lived" — Ma Kona kona 

wahi i noho ai. 

3. »* Ma ke alanui a makou i hele ai" — In the road in which 

we went. 

4. *' Ma kahi i hunaia 'i o Kaahumanu — At the place where 

Kaahumanu was concealed." 

5. I Waiapuka kahi i malama ia ai o Liloa — At Waiapuka 

where Liloa was kept. 

6. Ka wa i make ai na 'lii ma Beritania — When the chiefi 

died in England. 

7. Ma Laie kona wahi i hanau ai — At Laie, her birth place. 

8. Ka aina a'u e noho nei — The land in which I dwell. 
Observe that kahi=ska wahi. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

^ 57. Adverbial Clauses of Place. 

Most adverbial clauses of place are expressed in the man- 
ner explained in the last section. Some noun denoting place 
must be expressed, and the connection of the clauses indicated by 
ai. Thus, "where," •*whither" and »*whenqe" are generally ex- 
pressed by " kahi" or** wahi," &c., with '^ai" after the follow- 
ing verb. 

E. g. 1. The land where we journey — ka aina kahi a maua e 
hele ai. 

2. Whence I came — Ko'u wahi i hele mai ai. 

3. Whither [ go — Ko'u wahi e heleaku ai. 

** Wherever" — ** mana wahi a pau a ai." 

♦• As far as^' is expressed by a circumlocution, as, E. g. ** Ag 

for as the East is from the West"— E like me ka loihi mai ka hi- 

kina a i ke komohana. 

Adverbial Clauses of Time. 

^58. These clauses generally assume the forms given in sec- 
tion 66, C. Thev are generally connected to the leading propo- 
sition by «« when'^' or •' while" in English. In Hawaiian som« 
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noon (tenotini^ cimft miur be *sfiiF»p<i. rmd the n omi ee iiu n of dm- 
<3iaufles uuiicaxed by the cekitire psurtieie ixi, 

E. :r. I- r ka wa i make ai im *!ii — ^Wlien the «^faie*» died. 

2. t kona Tva >} maolo :ie ana — Wliile lie pauees bv. 

** Whenever^' or '-''As often asr^ is exprased br *' i na wa a psii 

a^ ai.*' E. ;;. ^* I aa vr^ <i pau a oukou »^ ti <ii — A» ofien. as 

ye nac.'* •' Aj 'ong as'' is iimilariy expressed, an *' i na Ia.apaii.'' 

^59. A Io<)fier mcnta of tsunnecting iach dausea, when IfiB pce^ 
f^iiiiun is rof[iiired. is by the cjQJiinL'dun i or ma, whiuk m equiv- 
aienr vu •• when,*' •• and when,'' "* until,*' joj. 

R, a^. i. X hiki mai ia — WTien be arrives. 

2. Ala ike aku oe i ka niann — ^Wluoi voii !»e che bizd. 

^ 60. Anucher inude uf rendering dauNe ouuneetad by "^ wiiilft'^ 
or ** when" La by pieilsin^ the prepuBfeuin i or ia tD t£tf aibjeefi^ 
when It ie a perwn, and piafiingatte it a ibrm of the rab^ wtdcfa. 
maaf be oonuidered as a partimpie. Woen the [ihi^umwi fiitiiL 
in ana, &ilow», it ie tz> oe rmdered by '' wiiiie*' with a wsb ; 
when the past partiuipie, by "- when,*' or ^^ a» doon aft."^ Ll 
the latter oauae che verb is aiwavs followed by <n. This nii» atai 
may poxsiblfj be espiained by eflipsa as follows ; 

£. pr. I. "* (I ka wa) ia ia i hiki ai ilnna pono o Kalala*^*-Ai» 
»M)n aa he leaehed the annunit of Kalala. 

2. **> la ia d aoho ana malaila*' — While he wan sitting these. 

3. ** la lakoa i ike aku ai ia ia*' — Aa soon aa they saw him. 

4. ** la'u e nohu ana me ooicDa.^*'- — John xiv. 25. 

r'^ome Hawaiian zuhulazB lAake the following diatiniution. 

£a ia e heie anm aku — ^While he was going. 

la i4 e heie aku ana — ^Wlien he waa Sfxiat to gu. 

^ 61. A ciauae uitroduead by ^^ tBkile" in Engiiah, may aiao ba 
raadered by a participial noim, preceded by a prepoaifciun, as ^* i 
ka'n hdaoaa 'Im" — *■*- While lam going/* "(lit. " in mygoing.^ 
Thia ia a f«y oommon oona&metion. 

Oka ia often used for ^^ wiiile,'* eapeeiailj when ti» danaa, in 
En^iah, hat for its piedicats the v«rb '^ to be/' foilowad bya 
noon. Thua^ Oiai ka \af=^*^ While it is day." Oiai ka malar 
«»Vy»«* me oukoa?=** While the light ia yet with you.'' A 
ihortBT form of the aame ia en. £. g., '^ £ htfSe i ka mmamalftma 
ai kaa ke ea i ke kino." 

^ 62. Clanaeaintrodnoed by " birfare/^ " ahwe/* or ^» after/' 
t» €a q p wa d b j tfas oompoand prepontiona nMnna o and mmkaipe 
n^ foUowod by a pmrtidpkd nawi aa *" Befinre I weng'-=»iHftintia o 
Wk bel» na aka/' •« OHHrna ^ ka wa e ko ai**»iMfine it ia 
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accompliBhed. *' Mahope iho o kona hiki aua mai'' — After he 
arrived. 

^ 63. The use of oi in the sentences beginning with ao adver- 
bial expression, spoken of in Section 9, may be accounted for 
from the analogy of relative claasee, hj^ supposing an dlipsiB. 

£. g., Thus, '* malaila oia i ike ai" — -That (is the ]uace) in 
wMeh he saw. 

'* Pelano oia i malama aku ai ia lakou' — That's the way in 
which he took care of them. 

As was before stated, the subject, if a pronoun ^ generally pre^ 
cedes the verb in such sentences, as ** Pehea la oukim i ike ai ia 
mea?" — How do you know that? 

FINAL CLAUSES. 

• 

^ 64. Final clauses are those which denote a purpose or motive. 
These are generallv introduced by t, **that," <* iu order that," 
i ok 6, *^that not,'^or o, <'lest." Sometimes purposeis expressed 
by an infinitive followed by oi, which is equivalent to ** in order 
to" with the infinitive iu English. The particle ai sometimes oc- 
curs in final clauses introduced bv t, to bring out the idea of the 
•* means" or •• cause." It can be rendered by •• whereby" or 
** thereby," and explained b^ substituting t mea e for t. 

E. g. 1: " £ hooikaika oe i na keiki i loaa 'i i ka pono"— -Ex- 
hort the children in order that they may receive good. 

2. *' Kua lakou i ka laau ala i pau Iu. aie" — They out down 

sandal-wood in order that the debt might be paid. 

3. *' Aole laua e ai pu o pepehiia laua" — They two did not 

eat together lest tney should bo killed. 

^ 65. CLAUSES WHICH EXPRESS CORRESPONDENCE OR 

COMPARISON 

The Hawaiian is very poor in means of expressing com- 
parison. Such sentences must generally be broken up into inde- 
pendent propositions. Clauses introduced by ** as," in English, 
are expressed in Hawaiian by like^ followed by a relative 
clause of the kind explained in Section 55. 
E. g. 1. *^ E like me ka^u i oleio aku ai ia oukou" — As I told 
you (lit. '* like what I told you," or *• like mine to have 
told you.") 
2. ** JE7 like meka^ui aloha ai ia oukou, peia oukou e aloha aku 
ai i kekahi i kekahi" — As I have loved you, so love ye 
. one another. 
Clauses introduced by *<80 — that," expressing a corueotimce, 
arc stated as independent propositions in Hawaiian . * ' How,** intro- 
ducing a ikpenaent clause, is expressed by a circumlocution, bb 
*3 



fbllowB : ** You have heard how Abraham xHsed to born kiinba on 
altars" — Ua ike oukou i ke ano o ka Aberabama hoa ana i na 
hipa keiki maluDa o na kuahu. 

^ 66. GLAUSES WHICH EXPRESS A CAUSE OR REASON. 

Ixi Eiiglidh, such cliEiiiseB are connected to the leading {ttDpdsi- 
tion by one of the conjunctions, ♦* because," ** since," •• ror," 
** 88." &c. In Hawaiian they are either introduced hj nokd mea^ 
'^because," or are expressed by the preposition no rollowedby a 
terbal noun. 

E g. 1. ** No ka mea ua ike no oia ia lakou a pan" — Beoaat» 

he knew them all. 
2. ** No ko lakou ike ana i na mea ana i hana 4" — For they 

knew the things which he did. 

CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

* 

^ 67. In these the condition is introduced by ina ** if," either 
allMne or followed by the tense signs t, e, or tta; by i, a shorter 
form of ina ; or by ke^ *' provided that," which is uised of pre^ 
sent or future time. The clause beginning with ke generally k 
subjoined at the end of the sentence, while % or tna stand at the 
beginning. ^*Ifnol^* la expressed by putting ole after the verb, and 
tna, &c., before it, or by the phrases i ole e or keole. In a Icmg 
sentence the conclusion is often marked by a second ina, equiva> 
lent to '* then" in English. 

£. g. 1. Ina i hele mai nei oe ina ua ike — ^If you had come 
here, then you would have seen. 

2. Ina i makemake mai oe ia mea, ina ua kii mai oe — If you 

had wanted this thin^, then you would have come for it. 

3. E maluhia lakou ke hiki mai — They shall be at peace if 

they come. 

4. A t /un ole mai, kaua no— And if he does not come, it is war. 

OBJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

^ 68. Objective clauses ^nerally follow verbs which denote 1st, 
some act or state of the mind, or 2nd, a declaration or eommtmd. 
Sueh dauses are introduced by '* that" in English. In Hawftiiiii 
the^ are (^ten expressed by the infinitive after the verbd ntontioop 
ed in Sec. 34. Often, however, especially after verbs of aaying, 
or daelariag, they stand without any connecting particle l>efblre 
thean. There is no distixiction then in Hawaiian Gramftiar fa^ 
tweeif direct and indimiit quotation. 
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SPECIMENS OF HAWAIIAN SIjIKTENCES ANAl.YZED. 

^ 69. The first passage we have selected is from the account of 
the Temptation or Christ, (Matt. W. 1) : 

1 2 3 4 

V. 1. Alaila, alakaiia 'ku la o lesu e ka Uhane i ka 
Then was led away Jesus by the Spifit to the 

5 6 2 7 

waonahele, e hoowalewaleia 'ku ai e ka Diabolo. 
wilderness to be tempted by the Devil, 

Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to he 
tempted by the Devil. 

Notes. 1. Alakaiia is compounded of ala^ way, the Javanese 
jalan, and kaH to lead ; ia is the Passive siffn. 2. The initial a 
of th^ verbal directive aku, is contracted wiui the final one of the 
preceding word. 3. La here is a sign of nast time, (See Part I, 
\ 48 and ^ 52). 4. O, here is the sign oi the nominative with 
proper names. Part I, ^ 26. 5. Waonahele is compounded of 
toao, an uninhabited place, and nahele, overgrovm with bushes, 
&c. 6. Hoowalewaleia is compounded of ho* o, the causative pre- 
fix, (see Part I, ^ 51.) walewale^ to deceive, and ia the Passive 
ending. 7. ^t is the relative particle, and with the preceding e 
serves to express the idea of purpose, ** in order to,'^ (See Part 
II, § 64.) 

12 3 4 

V. 2. Hookeai iho la ia i hookalii kanaha la. 

Fasted thereupon he for one forty days 

6 2 7 

a me na po he kanaha, a mahopo iho, pololi 
and tlie nights a forty and ajterwards hungry 

2 3 

iho la ii^ 

accordingly (was) he. 

And when he had fasted forty days and nights, he was after- 
ward a hungered. 

Notes. 1. Hookeai is compounded of Hooke^ to abstain, and at, 
food. Hooke again is compounded of ho* o, the causative prefix, 
and ke^ to elbow, to push away. 2. Iho is a directive particle. 
(See Part I, ^ 52.) It expresses here the idea of sequence, like 
** thereupon," •* immediately after," '* accordingly." 3. La 
denotes past time as in V. 1. 4. Ho^okahi is compounded of kahi, 
the numeral, one, and the prefix Ao'o, and expresses with pre- 
cirfion, *<one," *♦ only one " 5. A me, and, is used to connect 
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t».iiiriM, a t'l tvcmtwri verli^ C. Thi* }ilbr«u dcidi.t- arcicje. 7. Us 
Hip •truriurv of Uiif }intit4iiict hoc Pan li. ^ 2£. The poi-iiifin U 
l4ip ftcUrtpiivo Rhcwii tlmt it m predicated of the subject. Or *- po- 
Mi'* HMV liQ r^»niitriiw] m r vorli. ** hi* liiingmd," whidi Tiev ie 
cHihflrmMl bt the uw (if the vcrhal partidob iho and /a after it. 



1 
\ A A 


hiki aku k>i hoowalewalc i opa 
r MHir forth tht ffmpler to lam 


n 4 
In i nkii 1h 
fhm-r arttH fnrlh 


i. ^ 6 7 

ivk.. Ilia o kr Koiki oi- u ke Akua. 
*f if thr Ann thou of fh*! God 


p i iimi 


9 
iM> i knin inmi pohakii i 
thnv to fhritr stone f thmt {they) 

m 


in 
lilit i Immnn 
fuH^ttnr in hrrttti 





4h»l ivltoti llin fi«in|ii-('i- miiip \x\ liiin ho mid. If thou be the 
Miiii III (4tMl, n<imiiiikiiil ihitt UinHoHtoncH bn made bread. 



NffviM 1 4 litiilt "* ^^ liflgintiinff of a olaasc often 
• • ^hnh.** " ttiul wJinii,*' •* until.'' 2. "or the form to nir &, *'to 
Mtti." KIP IVvl 1, f^ liiid ( .'l.H. .H. 7 horr iit the Terb, to nj, 
til Hid \mn\ kxxwnn 4. /.#7 Mifinlflm piwt tiinr as uRual. 5. O here 
i« Uir iii*f.io1n «i, iiwhI tt) t-ntidnf Mm t'nllowinf^ noiiii (imphatio, in a 
iiImmmd nfllHiiiiiii, UiP ffii-fttify iif two thitilTN- 2^^ PUrt II, ^ 24. 
II Kill- fcltp illHlinpiion hnlwnnn o and r> mw IHlTt 1, & 15. 7. For 
«:hn itMP (il MtP liiviii h i*Htlinv than ka, hot Part 1, Ck 24. 8. £ if* 
f hp niirii iti iltp iinpnmtivo. 0. Af«ii/ if> thr aif^) of tho Plaral. 

in (Tfi ihifi iiMP III I i«v> Wwi II, ^ :io. 

I '.! 3 

\ 4 OhOn nun U It IrtHu. i mai hi, l^a 
Sfuth htthn Jrsus^ xaiti hifhrr {It hof 

4 5 6 

|iala|Ht)u{R. A I lb* o ohi. kv kanaka i ka berena 
hfifti %nt*tffpti TVVi/ skoll brr tht man hy thf bread 

wuh* tir), aka, inn na mca a pan mai ka ^raha 
mkmf f*»f i*^ thr thintyx oft from the nunUk 

mai n ko Akim. 
JUrlufr of thr God.. 

But he nnaworwl and ftiiil. It 19 \vritr4?n. Man NhHlI not live bv 
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bread alone, but by cverj word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. 

1. Lais thMrign of past time. 2. O is the article o, used 
with proper names in the nominative, Part 11. ^ 87. 3. VajiB 
thesign of the perfect tense. 4. PalapalaiB the verb, to write, 
and ia is the passive sign. 5. £l is the sign of the ftiture. 6. / 
means ** by" after an intransitive verb or adjective, but $ after a 
passive verb. 7. Ab is a strengthening particle, Part I. ^ 49, 
and generally accompanies wMe, which signifies *< only," 
** alone." 8. A pau, '* all," originally meant ** until done," 
** completed." 9. On the repetition of mm See Part I. ^ 14. 

^70. The next passage is from the romance of Laieikawai. 
Page 13. 

1 2 8 

I. lloko o ko Laieikawai mau la ma Waiapuka, ua 
During Laieikawai^ s days at Waiapuka was 

4 6 

hoomauia ka pio ana o ke anuenue ma kela 
continued the arch -ing of the rainbow at that 

1 « 

wahi ; iloko o ka manawa ua a me ka 
place in the time rainy and the 

malie, i ka {>o a me ke ao ; aka, aole 

fair weather in the night and the day but not 

T 8 

nae i hoomaopopo na mea a pau i ke ano o 
yet understood the persons all the nature of 

4 

keia anuenue; aka, ua hoomauia keia mau hailona 
this rainbow but were continued these signs 

6 * 7 • 10 11 8 

alii ma na wahi i malamaia 'i ua mau 

chief at the places {where) were guarded these 

mahoe nei, 
twins. 

In the days when Laieikawai was at Waiapuka, the archiiie 
of the rainbow was continued at that place in rainy weather ana 
in fair weather, by night and bv day ; but yet all persons did 
not understand the nature of this rainbow ; but these tokmm 
(of a) chief were continued in the places where these twins were 
oniarded. 

3* 
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Notes. 1. 1 loko o isa oompound preposition like *< inside of" 
in |)nfflish. (Parti, M7.) 2. iiCo is the prefix peposition, '*of/' 
OB wnioh see Part J, ^18. 3. Mau is a sign of the plural. 
4. lioO'fnaU'ia. Mau means continual, ho*o is the oausative, and in 
the nasiive sien. 5. Pio ana is a sort of participial noua. PBtrt 
II, (29. 6. The nouns ua and alii are used here as adjectlTefl. 
7. 1 here is the sign of the past tense. 8. 1 is Uie sign of the object- 
ive case. 9. In nuUamaiat ia is the passive sign. 10. The initial 
a of the particle ai is absorbed in the final a of the preceding 
word. Tne relative at here refers back to wahi, like '* where" in 
Engliedi. Part I, ^ 53. 11. Ua — nei taken together mean 
" these,*' Part 1, ^ 4a. 

1 2 ■ 8 

II. I kekahi manawa ia Hulumaniani e kaahele ana ia 
On a certain time to Hulumaniani travel -ing 



Kauai a puni, ma kona 
ITauai a around in his 



ano makaula nui 

character (as) prophet great 

4 5 6 7 8 

no Kauai, a ia ia i hiki ai iluna pono o Kalalea, 
of Kauai and to him arrived upon right Kalalea 



9 10 

ike mai la oia i 
saw hither then he 

nei ; noho iho 
here dwelt accordingly 



ka pio a keia aouenue i Oahu 
the arch of this rainbow on Oahu 

11 
la oia malaila he iwakalua la i 
he there a twenty day as a 

12 13 15 14 

kumu e ike maopopo ia 'i o ke ano o kana 
means to seen clearly be by which the nature of his 



mea e ike nei. 
thing to see here. 

On a certain time while Hulumaniani was travelling around 
Kauai, in his character (as) VX^ prophet of Kauai, when he ar- 
rived at the very summit of Kalalea, he saw the arch of this rain- 
how on Oahu here ; he accordingly dwelt there twenty days, in 
order to discern more clearly the nature of what he saw. 

Notes. 1. Ia here is a preposition, and e kaahele ana the 
nresent participle. On this mode of expressing *' while" in 
ihiglish, see Part II, ^55. 2. Kaahele ana, is compounded of 
haa, to roll, hele, to go, and ana, which denotes continuance, and 
is equivalent to ** -m^" in English, It means then ** traveling 
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around,'' ** making the tour of." 3. ia here is tlie sign of the 
objective case. 4. Ia ia. — ^The first ia is the preposition, and the 
second the pronoun, Part I, ^ 38. The construction is similar 
to that explained in Note 1. See Part H, ^ 55. /is the sign of 
past time. 6. At ib the relative particle. 7. i luna o, is a oom- 

rund preposition, like ** on top of in English. Ftot I, & 55. 
Pono IS an adverb, '* right," ** ezactly," and qualifies i luna, 
0. La serves as sign of past time. 10. /is sigu of the objective 
case like ta in Note 3. 11. /here denotes purpose. It means 
literally **a8 a means, whereby might be discerned," &o. 12. la 
is the passive sign of fA;e separated from it by the adverb maapopo. 
13. At has dropped its a. It may be rendered ^ whereby," and 
refers to kumu, Part 11, ^ 51, B. 14. See Part U, & 50. Nei 
takes the place of ai after the verb. 15. O is the article o, called 
the ** o emphatic," and sign of the nominative case, and marks 
the following noun ** ke ano," as the subject of the sentence. 



In conclusion, the author would express his obligations to 
Judge Andrews' Hawaiian Grammar, for the greater part of the 
examples quoted in this little work. 
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